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THREE NATURAL STATUES. 

BY DAVID KER. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ TV TOW, sir, here’s the land of plenty, 
i >1 and the land of famine; which do 
you like best ? ” 

So speaks our jovial captain, as the out¬ 
ward-bound steamer to Brazil glides into the 
strait between St. Vincent and St. Antonio, 
the two largest of the Cape Verd group, on 
the west coast of Africa. The comparison 
is certainly no inapt one. Although barely 
nine miles of water separate the two islands, 
the contrast which they present is as mark¬ 
ed as it can well be. St. Antonio is a per¬ 
fect garden, wooded almost to the water’s 
edge, and abounding in tropical fruits of 
every kind. In St Vincent all is grim and 
barren. Indeed, the whole island is noth¬ 
ing more than a vast volcanic cinder, shoot¬ 
ing up into scores of sharp, jagged, dark- 
gray peaks, hundreds of feet in height, 
around which the rolling clouds wreath 
themselves like the smoke of battle. . 

With all this desolation, however, the 
place has a stem picturesqueness of its own. 
Tirfie and tide have scooped in the huge 
corpse of the dead volcano a charming little 
bay, upon the smooth, sandy shore of which, 
like chickens resting under the wing of the 
motber-hen, some fifty or sixty little white 
houses cluster around a tiny church, and a 
miniature town hall, about the size of a 
state-cabin. All around lies the bright blue 
sea, flanked by great bastions of cliffs, which 
cast a grim shadow over it in the light of the 
westering sun; while, in the centre of the 
bay, the black serrated spikes of "Bird 
Rock,” now alive with clamorous sea-fowl, 
stands gauntly up from the smooth, bright 
surface, like the back fin of some giant 
shark. 

Except as a coaling station, this quaint, 
little, out-of-the-way nook, one of the few 
relics left to Portugal of her once splendid 
colonies, is of little real value; and there are 
few passengers across the South Atlantic, 
who do not regret the substitution of St. 


Vincent for the far more attractive island 
of Tenerife in the Canary group, which was 
formerly the “ half-way house ” of the Roy¬ 
al Mail steamers to Brazil. Nevertheless, 
even this desolate spot has more than one 
“ sight" of its own which is well worth see¬ 
ing. A painter might love to copy the hum¬ 
ble cemetery that lies half way up the near¬ 
est hill-side, with its touching, simple deco¬ 
rations, and its strange mingling of all 
creeds and all races; but a little farther on 
is to be seen a still more curious spectacle, 
to which the captain loses no time in direct¬ 
ing my attention. 

“ Take my glass, Mr. Ker, and I will show 
you something worth looking at Have you 
ever seen a statue of Washington ? ” 

“Who hasn’t? Very few men have had 
so many, or have deserved them half so 
well.” , 

“ Ay, you ’re right there; but you don’t 
come across one like this every day. Just 
look straight at the top of that ridge on the 
other side of the bay, and tell me what you 
see.” 

My first glance does indeed show me 
“ something worth looking at.” The whole 
crest of the opposite ridge forms a vast re¬ 
cumbent statue or rather bust of Washing¬ 
ton, with a closeness of resemblance and 
perfect accuracy of proportion little short of 
a miracle. Every detail is there ; the out¬ 
line of the hero’s large, bold features, his 
well-trimmed hair, his firm, prominent chin, 
and even the frill of his shirt and the mass¬ 
ive sweep of his broad shoulders, are all 
fully represented. 

Truly, such a monument is worthy of such 
a man; and even the reclining figure and 
upturned face have a grand significance of 
their own. It is the attitude of one whose 
labor is over, whose reward is sure, whose 
eyes and thoughts are henceforth turned 
heavenward, having done with the things of 
earth forever. 

" I saw just such another when I was a 
boy, voyaging along the coast of Norway, 
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from Throndhjem to Hammerfest,” says the 
captain, “ a horse and rider, fifteen hundred 
feet high, plunging headlong down into the 
sea.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of that; the Norwegian 
poets say it looks like Odin flying before 
Christianity. Well, if I were a sculptor, 
now would be the time to throw down my 
chisel, once for all. Just fancy how small 
and poor all human works, even the very 
grandest, would look beside such a figure as 
that!” 

“ True enough; but I ’ll just tell you one 
thing, before this very voyage is over, you ’ll 
see another statue of Dame Nature’s handi¬ 
work, quite as well worth seeing, to my 
mind, as that one yonder.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Wait till we get to Rio de Janeiro, and 
you ’U see.” __ 

CHAPTER II. 

T WELVE days later, the voyage is fast 
drawing to a close. Pernambuco, with 
its broad, flat beach, and dark-green back¬ 
ground of forest, — Balia throned on its 
rocky ridge above one of the finest bays in 
the world, — the huge, sombre mass and ti¬ 
ny white light-house of Cabo Frio, or Cold 
Cape (a name which sounds bitterty ironical 
in this roasting climate), have slipped past 
one by one; and in all the glory of a magnifi¬ 
cent summer morning, we come in sight of a 
panorama, the first glimpse of which is a 
thing never to be forgotten,—the entrance 
of Rio-de-Janeiro harbor. 

“ Now, Mr. Ker,” said the captain, with a 
jovial smile on his broad, florid face, “ I 
don’t think you ’ll need spectacles to make 
the second statue 1 ’ve told you about, for 
there it is before you, as plain as-print.” 

There, sure enongh, rising out of the 
smooth, bright sea, upon which its hard, 
prominent chin seems to rest, is the collos- 
sal semblance of a human face, memorable 
to every man of English or Irish blood, — 
the face of the “ Iron Duke ” of Wellington. 
Every, feature is -there to the life, the iron 
jaw, the set lips, with the true “ Waterloo 
look” in their compressed grimness, the 
massive forehead towering above like a wall, 
mid midway between, 

" The eagle’s beak betwixt those eyes which ne’er 
Beheld a conqueror,” 

“ The natives,” says Captain.T-, “ call 

that mountain the Gavea, or towsail, think¬ 
ing- that it looks like one. But I don’t see 
it myself, and I ought to know something of 
the cut of a sail; whereas any man that 
looked at it would know that for the old 
Duke’s figure-head.” 

“ It’s a pity they have n’t got if in Lon¬ 
don;” remark I, “ instead of that awful 

r 


scarecrow on Constitution Hill. You re¬ 
member -that picture in Punch, where the 
ghost of Napoleon, passing the Welling¬ 
ton statue on the anniversary of Waterloo, 
says, 1 For years I have bewailed this day, 
but at last I am avenged 1 ’” 

“ He was n’t far wrong there,” chuckled 
the captain; “ but there’s no fault to be 
found with this statue, anyway. After all, 
it’s something to come across both Wash¬ 
ington and Wellington in one voyage.” 

In truth there is a kind of poetical grand¬ 
eur in the thought of the Atlantic being sen¬ 
tineled on either side by these strange effi¬ 
gies of the two great leaders. 

But the last of our three national statues 
belong to a different country, and a very op¬ 
posite climate. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ T SAY, what ’s that over yonder? 

L Looks like a church-tower I ” 

“ And to me, too. What church is that, 
Sigurdr ? ” 

“ Hruni, master,” answered the Icelander, 
urging forward his nimble little pony; “ soon 
come there now.” 

“ Hurrah f" 

The hurrah is not unreasonable; for, de¬ 
spite its glorious scenery, traveling in Ice¬ 
land is rather trying work. On the bright¬ 
est and clearest morning, the treeless wastes 
of the far North look grim and desolate 
enough; but the sky is never clear very long 
in these stormy latitudes, and it is no joke, 
to have to ride for miles in a jp'ouring rain, 
over quaking depths of bog, or jagged ridges 
of black, broken lava. Sometimes your 
guide himself will get puzzled, and then you 
will go forward at haphazard, like the be¬ 
lated fox-hunter who stopped to ask “ what 
part of England he had got to.” 

Once in several hours, perhaps,—for this 
wild country is as thiny peopled as a West¬ 
ern prairie, — you come upon a low, green 
mound which you know by experience to be 
one of the native baers or underground 
houses, the turf-thatched roof of which is 
barely distinguishable from the grassy sur¬ 
face with which it is almost level. _ In you 
go without ceremony,—for there is little 
formality in this primitive region, — and 
dry yourself by the peat fire, and swallow a 
big cup of hot coffee, with perhaps a slice of 
brown bread or a bowl of skyr (curds and 
milk) to help it down. And then, as the 
rain begins to abate, you shake hands with 
your host, and embrace your hostess, ac¬ 
cording to the native custom, and are off 
again. 

After twelve hours of such traveling, my 
comrade and I, seasoned as we are by hav¬ 
ing “ roughed it ’’ in eveiy landfrom Afghan- 
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istan to Venezuela, have good reason to re¬ 
joice at the sight of the quaint, little wooden 
church-tower, plentifully bedaubed with tar 
and resin, which marks our resting-glace for 
the night. But here, again, there is a slip 
betwixt the supper and the lip ; for, all at 
once, we come out upon the brink of a foam¬ 
ing torrent, which goes rushing and roaring 
down its narrow channel, between two black 
walls of rock, with a fury that augurs ill for 
our chance of getting across. 

Across we must get, however, sink or 
swim; and, wet as we already are, one duck¬ 
ing the more will matter very little. 

It is a tough job, however, and more than* 
once we are almost carried away; but our 
gallant little ponies breast the current as 
stoutly as if their day’s work were just be¬ 
ginning, and carry us safely over. Ten min¬ 
utes later we are shaking hands with the 
hospitable parson of Hruni, to whom the 
sudden arrival of two or three is no novelty 
at this season. 

Supper over, — a supper of coffee and 
salmon, worthy of the best hotel in New 
York,— our good host intimates that he 
has something to show us, and leads us 
round to the back of the house, with an air 
of solemnity which seems to promise some¬ 
thing very great indeed. 

What are we about to see? Does this 
quiet little valley, so hidden away among 
the hills that it seems hardly to belong to 
the outer world at all, contain some rude, 
pre-historic monument of priceless value? 
some Runic inscription, which no antiquary 
has yet deciphered ? the tomb of some grim, 


old Norse sea-king, buried in full armor, with 
his dinted battle-axe beside him ? But be¬ 
fore we can ask any questions, the old gentle¬ 
man lifts his hand slowly, and points upward 
with an emphatic “ There 1 ” 

The full moon is just rising behind the 
surrounding hills, and its light throws into 
bold relief a gigantic head on the rocky 
summit of the nearest ridge, It is a bold, 
bluff face, with a prominent chin and slight¬ 
ly turned-up nose, surmounted by a high, 
sugar-loaf cap. In fact, nothing but the 
Hanoverian pig-tail Is wanting to complete 
the resemblance to a British soldier of the 
last century, — one of the men of Quebec 
and Bunker Hill. 

“ You remember Thackeray’s ‘ Great Hog- 
garty Diamond ’ ?” suggest I to my compan¬ 
ion/ “Well, that head’s the perfect model 
of Mick Hoggarty's face on the cover, cap 
and all.” 

“Is that really all natural, without any 
carving at all ? ” asks my friend of the par¬ 
son in Latin, which language, as the only 
one that all three of us understand, has been 
our medium of conversation for the whole 
evening, not without several mistakes which 
would have made a school-teacher’s blood 
run cold. 

“Undoubtedly. No man could get up 
there without a pretty long ladder, such as 
you won’t find anywhere in these parts. 
We Icelanders do things cheap, you see: 
we get our monuments for nothing,” 

And with a sly chuckle at his own wit, 
the worthy parson leads the way back to the 
house. 
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